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EDITORIAL. 


notice in the August/September issue of 

JAZZ T that our old friend Boris 

Vian has been having a dig at us. He calls 
us to tune on the score that we derided the 
musical efforts of Ray Nance (August) and then, 
and in no uncertain terms, accuses the British of 
having no sense of humour. But, Boris the article 
condemning Nance was written by our American 
err have they no sense of humour 
either 


M. Vian goes on to say how grossly unfair were 
the English musical papers in their reportage of 
the recent Belgian Jazz Festival. Boris says that 
the report that the Humphrey Lyttelton Band 
and the band of the Dutch Swing College tied for 
musical honours is not correct ; all the bands 
were of the same worth, and this must be true 
because he, Boris, was there and heard it all for 
himself. His reasoning sounds a trifle odd, if 
not Napoleonic — but let us pass on. 


He next makes a most extraordinary state- 
ment. Referring to Dave Stuart’s article in the 
July issue, he quotes a passage which refers to 
the author’s pleasant surprise on hearing the 


Graeme Bell band play so many original tunes . 


at the expense of the old, and sometimes boring, 
jazz evergreens. This, says Boris, is a very 
dangerous statement to make! Well, that 
coming from a man who plays at playing bop on 
a cornet, tickles our supposedly non-existant 
sense of humour to the uttermost. If jazz can 
only be depicted by the playing of the old ever- 
greens, then Boris had better reform his own 
style of playing ; and quickly. 

Lastly, Boris alludes to this magazine as, 
“le curieux JAZZ JOURNAL.” We can only 
reply to that by saying we think the adjective as 
translated into ver French is much better 
suited to his own gross piece of pornography, 
which he so gaily titled, ‘‘ We Spit On Their 
Graves.” 


Boris, we laugh both at, and with, you. 


CHRISTMAS ISSUE. 

As will be seen on another page, we have 
decided to publish a double Christ issue. 
It is perhaps an ambitious project, but we think 
that you will find the effort, and the price, worth 
while. We have some wonderful photographs 
to use, and, as you will see, the articles speak 
for themselves. As this is a most expensive 
publication, we have been forced to double the 
price, but we can guarantee that you will get 
your money’s worth. All those subscribers who 
have paid up to, and including, the b 
issue will therfore be in our debt for one number. 
We rely on your generosity. 


THE EDITORS. 
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By HUGUES PANASSIE. 


Count Basie has recorded about ten piano 
solos, accompanied by the rhythm section of 
his orchestra: Boogie Woogie ; How Long, 
How Long Blues ; The Dirty Dozens ; When 
The Sun Goes Down ; The Fives ; Hey Lawdy 
Mama ; Red Wagon ; Dupree Blues ; Oh Red ; 
Fare Thee Honey, Fare Thee Well. 


Recorded towards the end of 1938, all these 
discs quickly reached Europe, except the last 
two, which the war prevented us from getting 
to know until now. It is about these solos 
that I should like to write, because they have 
done much to reveal to me the greatness of 
Basie and they count amongst the best piano 
records that jazz music has given us. 


They are all blues. Which in itself counts 
for a great deal. Count Basie is passionately 
fond of this idiom. This is clearly apparent 
when listening to his orchestra, which plays a 
great number of blues and plays them 
splendidly. Indeed, since about 1938 there 
has been a renaissance of the blues, and 
nearly all the jazz orchestras and soloists have 
begun to extemporize on the traditional 
twelve bar, either in B flat, C, or in other 
keys. 


But to be a true player of the blues it is not 
enough to take them as a beginning of extem- 
porisation ; in fact that does not even prove 
that you may be fond of the blues. If you 
extemporise on blues as if they were merely 
any old pop tune from Broadway, you will 
not really be playing the blues. For example, 
Frank Newton does not exactly know how to 
play the blues, and that is not through lack 
of having tried. Count Basie, on the other 
hand, is a genuine blues player after the old 
tradition — he is in love with the blues. 
Whenever he wants to play blues, he is not 
satisfied with extemporising ‘* blue ’’ phrases 
in such-and-such a key, he likes to get away 
from the given theme. He will look for blues 
themes in folk songs, if they please him, or 
any themes as long as they are composed by a 
musician. 

The eight blues which | am concerned with 
in this article all are in this group. Everybody 
knows Boogie Woogie by Pine Top Smith. 


The Fives is a blues composed by Jimmy 
Yancey, another boogie-woogie pianist. How 
Long, How Long Blues is another famous old 
blues. Count Basie in each of these records 
makes a departure from the given theme, and 
with good reason. He makes use of the 
theme — not only the melodies — as a basis 
for his embellishments. He shows it at the 
beginning of each interpretation, or at least 
keeps quite close to it, then breaks away from 
it by degrees. But he comes back to it from 
time to time during the interpretation, 
attaching himself to it more or less. Also, 
each of these recordings has a distinctive 
character, 


Count Basie is certainly in the best jazz 
tradition in his playing of the blues. In 
former times the blues were not played just 
anyhow ; you got away from a given blues ; 
the theme of it was insignificant. King 
Oliver used to constantly renew his blues 
repertoire, so as to have good tunes to play 
and to make his musicians play. But the chief 
point is this — Count Basie knows how to 
play the blues as well as it seems possible to 
do so on the piano. He is the equal of Fats 
Waller and Earl Hines — indisputably the 
two pianists who play the best blues piano. 


That does not mean that he plays like them. 
On the contrary, he has a style of playing 
which is quite personal. Personal and classic 
at the same time. One of the reasons why 
Count Basie is a wonderful blues player is 
because he does not introduce any impure 
element into his playing. Certain pianists 
intersperse their blues chorus with touches 
of virtuosity ; others, with ‘‘ odd ’’ notes or 
melodies, hardly consistent with the musical 
character of jazz. In the choruses of Basie 
you never find such untoward mistakes. 


With him, it is the blues and nothing but the 


blues. Not a single suspicious harmony, not 
a note which distracts the ear unpleasantly 
from the atmosphere. All that would not be 
enough if Count Basie did not make sure of a 
perfect performance of his very simple and 
brief method of phrasing, and it is here that 
he shows himself to be especially remarkable. 
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His vibrant playing, full of swing, his touch 
which is both firm and decisive, give his 
commonplace phrasing and isolated chords a 
distinction and rhythmical intensity which 
make his solos unusually lively. 


The blues cannot be played on the piano as 
on a melodic instrument. A trumpeter, 
clarinetist, even a violinist, has only to follow 
the style of the great singers of blues in order 
to play as it suits. On the piano this is im- 
possible. Therefore it is necessary to make 
up for what is lacking in this instrument — 
the singing element, the inflections — by 
making use of the value of the rhythmical 
element and the melodic and harmonic 
atmosphere — and the piano lends itself to 
that admirably. By the use of a note and a 
chord, retarded and combined with a note 
and a chord played by the other hand, a great 
number of rhythmical combinations can be 
obtained ; which cannot be obtained by any 
other instrument. By means of the harmonic 
element, the absence of vibrato and inflec- 
tions, which are characteristics of singing 
instruments, are counteracted. 


But Count Basie makes splendid use of 
these resources of the piano in order to play 
the blues. Not that his harmonies may be 
original or complicated ; on the contrary, 
they are elementary and relatively few in 
number. But they are always perfectly 
‘* blue ’’ harmonies, without any extraneous 
element, and they are placed in a masterly 
way in the most suitable passages so as to 
create the blues atmosphere. 


If the harmonic element as played by Count 
Basie is very simple, it is not the same with the 
rhythmical element. Here Basie shows proof 
of a very profound originality. An Earl Hines 
solo is valued by its attack, its rhythmical 
sharpness — a Fats Waller, on the other hand, 
by its rhythmical stability, its ‘* cathedral- 
like ’’ solidity. With Count Basie the swing 
rests on a sort of rhythmical vivacity, always 
on the alert, full of unforeseen surprises. This 
vivacity makes Basie’s playing of great interest 
to the listener who is perceptive of this ; but 
the listener who does not feel it, judges Basie 
as being very monotonous and repetitious. 


Listen carefully to Count Basie ; he intro- 
duces a riff then repeats it. Any other 
pianist would stick to the riff and develop it 
lightly and without feeling, so as to obtain 
the maximum swing. But Basie will switch to 
an unexpected chord or blue note, and just 
at the very moment when you expect a 
repetition he will abruptly cut the normal 
development of the phrase and begin some- 
thing different but which, by contrasting 
effect, becomes again attached very logically 
to what proceeds, and produces an unusual 
impression of swing. That is why Basie can 
often take the liberty of using hackneyed 
phrasing and familiar riffs. Every now and 
then he flavours them with the most unex- 
pected punctuation. But when he does not 


punctuate them in this way he plays them with 
a swing that surprises as much as it delights. 


Basie also has the gift of utilising to the 
fullest extent the rhythm section who play 
with him. He loves to crash out one or two 
resounding chords and then remain tact 
while the rhythm section carry on. I have 
always liked this procedure which produces a 
great tension. But | have never heard a 
musician make use of it as liberally and as 
intelligently as Basie — really it is a part of 
his style. Those who are sorry about the 
little use which he makes of his left hand show 
that they have not understood Basie properly. 
When he plays pop tunes such as Boo-Hoo or 
The Glory of Love, for example, Basie is most 
certainly excellent, but nevertheless on this 
type of tune he is not the equal of Fats Waller, 
who at this metier was unsurpassed. On 
those blues where he plays alone with his 
rhythm section, he is then the equal of Fats 
Waller or Earl Hines, because he plays in a 
style which he has created entirely himself. 
A magnificent style, crowned by an inspira- 
tion comparable to that of any first-rate jazz 
pianist. 


Out of these eight records | would not 
really know which is the best. | do not feel 
any preference for one or the other ; they 
all appear to me to be equally successful. No 
less than three of the pieces were composed 
by boogie-woogie pianists — The Fives, Boogie 
Woogie, The Dirty Dozens. Basie has been 
reproached for meddling with tunes of this 
kind, and it has been alleged that he is not a 
boogie-woogie pianist. | wonder if the 
people who make such statements really do 
understand just what jazz music is. In jazz, 
said Jelly Roll Morton, it is not what you play 
that counts, but it is the way in which you play. 
It should not therefore be necessary to re- 
mind jazz enthusiasts of such elementary 
truths. If jazz had to be played stridently to 
be good, you would not condescend to listen 
to Solitude by Louis Armstrong which deviates 
absolutely from the musical spirit of the same 
tune by its composer, Duke Ellington. More- 
over, Basie makes use of the boogie-woogie 
style in order to play boogie-woogie pieces. 


The Boogie Woogie by Pine Top Smith can 
justifiably be placed above that of Basie, but 
it is definitely a hundred times more interest- 
ing to hear Basie interpret this Boogie Woogie 
in his own way, than hear Albert Ammons 
copy Pine Top note for note, without the 
composer’s pianistic ability. In all the pas- 
sages of this record where he uses boogie 
woogie style, Basie shows proof of a far 
superior swing to that of the majority of 
boogie-woogie pianists —and that is what 
counts the most. In the passages where he 
does not use it, he plays in a way which suits 
the piece perfectly. Have you noticed the 
swing of his left hand in the choruses where 
he simply keeps four-time in the bass of the 


piano, but with such marked emphasis that 
you can scarcely refrain from getting up and 
dancing ? 


It is an absurd commonplace to say that the 
composer necessarily interprets his own 
works better than anybody else. That 
depends first of all on the qualities of the 
composer as an interpreter, but even then it 
is not proved that the composer will under- 
stand his own music better than anyone else. 
Otherwise it would be necessary to admit 
that Hoagy Carmichael sings Georgia On My 
Mind better than Louis Armstrong. 1! doubt 
if there is anybody who will support such an 
absurdity. Even so, it is certainly a fact that 
Basie interprets The Fives considerably better 
than Jimmy Yancey. The latter plays the 
piece in such a hackneyed way that he makes 
it lose all character and it becomes just like 
any other blues played in boogie-woogie 
style. On-the other hand, it is Count Basie 
who makes the very character of The Fives 
stand out, distinguishing it from other blues. 


So far as The Dirty Dozens is concerned, it is 
an unusual blues in that it consists of 16 bars 
instead of the more common 12 — however 
there is no harmonic innovation. The first 
four bars are repeated in such a way that the 
blues follows its normal evolution, commenc- 
ing from the 9th bar. There, once again, 
Basie sets off the character of the piece very 
well indeed. 


Out of the five other records, three of them 
are interpreted in slow time ; Hey, Lawdy 
Mama, How Long, How Long Blues, and When 
The Sun Goes Down. If you ever want to show 
anyone how the blues should be played in a 
‘*low down ’’ manner, then here are three 
splendid examples. If you consider that 
blues played in slow tempo are better than 
when played fast, then these three records 
are perhaps the most characteristic of the 
whole of this series of Basie’s solos. How 
Long, How Long Blues, is again different from 
the usual blues, in as much as, it consists of 
8 bars instead of 12 — the last 4 bars being 
the same as the last ones in a normal 12 bar 
blues. The first 4 bars are almost similar to 
the usual first 4, except that the last bar 
which, instead of introducing the usual 
harmonic change of the 5th bar, brings in that 
of the 9th bar (which is here the 5th bar). In 
Hey, Lawdy Mama, Basie introduces a delight- 
ful theme, which he plays ina very ‘‘ singing ”’ 
manner and which he reiterates during the 
course of the record. One can imagine an 
old guitarist of New Orleans playing this 
theme in exactly the same manner — it is 
impossible to be more blue.’’ Throughout 
the first chorus, the isolated chords, which 
are played slightly behind the beat, produce 
an extraordinary swing. In When The Sun 
Goes Down, Basie makes much more use of his 
left hand, but without substantially altering 
his style of playing. The theme is rather 
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reminiscent of Beggar’s Blues by Duke Elling- 
ton with a bit of If You See Me Comin’ tacked 
on for the last 4 bars. In each chorus, Basie 
extemporises on these last bars whimsically, 
but with a fine beat. 


Red Wagon and Dupree Blues are taken at 
moderate tempo. It is a pity that the dub- 
bings made of these in Switzerland have a 
serious flaw ; it sounds as if the turntable 
was running at an uneven speed, which 
makes the notes or chords which are “‘ held ”’ 
sound flat and out of tune — this shortcoming 
affects Dupree Blues more than the reverse. 
It is a pity about this fault and one fervently 
wishes that the Decca Record Company 
would make new versions of these very 
satisfactory examples of Basie’s art. 


Basie’s style is so very pure and simple that 
almost any of his choruses on these records 
could be played on any instrument and they 
would still sound fine. For example, listen to 
Red Wagon and Hey, Lawdy Mama and try to 
imagine each phrase played on a trumpet, 
trombone, clarinet, or even a guitar and you 
will then see just how well they would suit 
any of these instruments. But, they are not 
modern musicians which you will imagine are 
playing the blues in this fashion. No! It 
will be a Louis Armstrong, a Tommy Ladnier, 
a Johnny Dodds, a Tricky Sam, or a Mezzrow 
that you can imagine you are listening to ; 
according to the instrument. That alone 
shows to what extent Basie can play the blues, 
so let us hope that he will record many more 
solos in this manner. Personally, | could 
never have enough of them and | believe that 
many young musicians can learn a lot by 
listening to the piano playing of this truly 
great musician. 


JAZZ WITHOUT 


By BRIAN RUST. 


Wingy Mannone. White trumpeter, born 
New Orleans, 1904. Lost an arm in a street 
accident in 1912, hence nickname (real name 
Joseph). Made scores of records, some very 
good (e.g., Tin Roof Blues (DeE F7807), 
Mannone Blues (HMV B9376), others not at all 
good Martha (RZ MR2812) ; his ability to 
make something interesting out of commer- 
cials and his rough-and-ready humour make 
him one of the greatest living satirists in jazz. 
Recorded in New Orleans, Chicago, N.Y., 
West. Rough toned trumpet, direct and 
forceful, husky voice, fit exactly the small 
bands with which he usually plays. 

King Oliver. Born New Orleans, 1885, 
died Savannah, Ga., 1938. Coloured cornet- 
ist, and accepted by all true jazz enthusiasts as 
the father of modern trumpet solo work and 
still one of the topmost tops in the art. 
Played in most of the legendary parade bands, 
left N.O. for Chicago, 1918, worked at the 
Royal (later Lincoln) Gardens, six months in 
Los Angeles, back to Chicago, June, 1922. 
Louis Armstrong joined July, 1922; King 
Oliver’s Creole Jazz Band then embarked on 
nearly two years of existence during which 
their fortunately wide recording activities 
prove to-day that here, under Oliver’s leader- 
ship, was the greatest coloured jazz band of 
all. Broke up February, 1924; Oliver 
worked under Doc Peyton, then had his own 
band with which he toured (1925-1928). 
Ill-luck dogged him, but he never gave up. 
Eventually reduced to recordings and one- 
night stands ; teeth removed, 1931, fronted 
own band till 1937, losing money and good 
health all the way. At last, while eking out 
a pittance as a janitor in a pool-room, suc- 
cumbed to heart weakness and died April, 
1938. Best records are the Brunswicks 


BABY 
DODDS 
in the 


Studio. 


TEARS. 


(02200-2, 03575), and those contemporary 
with them (very rare); later records no 
longer available. 


Albert Nicholas. Coloured clarinetist 
from New Orleans. Recorded with King 
Oliver, 1926, visited China and the Middle 
East with various other bands, returned to 
States to join Luis Russell, 1928. Featured on 
many records with this band; a gifted 
soloist, very sensitive in approach to music, 
fine reedy tone, a good technician, at home in 
all registers — see Parlo R1645, R607, HMV 
B4970 and many others. Played on many 
pick-up recordings (Little Ramblers, 1935), 
recently made some Circles with Don Ewell 
and Baby Dodds. 


QUESTION TIME. 


Mr. F. Asti (Carlisle) wants the person- 
nels of all four Olivers on Brunswick. 02200-2 
have King Oliver, Louis Armstrong (cnts.), 
Honore Dutrey (tbn.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), 
Lil Hardin (pno.), Bud Scott (bjo.), Baby 
Dodds (dms.), Richmond, Ind., April, 1923. 
03575 has the same except that an unknown 
bassoon is added, and Bill Johnson (bjo.) 
replaces Scott. The sides were recorded in 
Chicago (?) at the turn of 1923-1924. 

Mr. C. A. Rhodes (Chesterfield) asks for 
the line-up of Dodds’ Wild Man Blues (Bruns- 
wick 02065). This was recorded in Chicago 
on April 21st, 1927, and has Louis Armstrong 
(cnt.), probably Gerald Reeves (tbn.), Johnny 
Dodds (clt.), Barney Bigard (tenor), Stomp 
Evans (bar.), Earl Hines (pno.), Johnny St. 
Cyr (bjo.), Baby Dodds (dms.). | quite agree 
with you about Dodds’ clarinet superiority, 
Mr. Rhodes. How nice to read of someone 
praising a musician for a change ; instead of 
some amateur ! | think the clarinetist on the 
L.R.K. Last Cent is accepted as being Pee Wee 
Russell. 


Mr. H. Barrett (Bradford) asks if Henry 
Allen’s great disc It Should Be You (HMV 
B6487) is available. | wish it were! But 
there are people who will trade such things, 
so don’t give up hope. The line-up, recorded 
in New York on July 17th, 1929, was Henry 
Allen (tpt.), Jay C. Higginbotham (tbn.), 
Albert Nicholas (cit.), Charlie Holmes (alto), 
Luis Russell (pno.), Will Johnson (gtr.), Pops 
Foster (bass), Paul Barbarin (dms.). 


Mr. Keith Lockyer would like the person- 
nel of the La. Rhythm King’s Sweet Sue 
(Brunswick 03282). Not really in my line, 
but | am credibly informed that Red Nichols 
cnt.), Glenn Miller (tbn.), Jimmy Dorsey, 
Babe Rusin, Adrian Rollini (reeds), Jack 
Rusin (pno.), Eddie Condon (gtr.), Gene 
Krupa (dms.). Recorded in New York, 
January 20th, 1930. 


(turn to page 7). 
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FREDDY RANDALL & HIS BAND. 
Wolverine Blues /Viper Mad. 
(S.T.). 

Tin Roof Blues If | Could Be With You. 
(Cleveland 1-4). 

Once in a while one comes across records 
which do not fall into any of the known 
catagories. They are neither dixieland or 
New Orleans, nor can they correctly be 
described as jump music, or by any of the 
other little tags, which we tack on to describe 
the various jazz facets. They do not fit into 
any of the known notches and yet they are 
extremely nice to have around the house ; 
they get a spin quite often ; they are not 
sold or given away. 


Of such, are these records by the Randall 
band. They are a nice cross between dixie 
and jump, but do not quite fall into either 
category. They lack the true dixie ensemble 
noise which the instrumentation would seem 
to indicate, and yet the soloists are certainly 
in the dixie vein as opposed to jump music. 
But they are nice sides to have around. 


If | Could Be With You has much vocalising 
in the manner Teagarden by Eddie Harvey. 
Eddie would do much better if he formed a 
style of his own, instead of copying the per- 
sonal style of a very personal musician, but 
his trombone is alright on this side and you 
can add to that a fine chorus by Al Mead on 
piano. The reverse receives slightly different 
treatment from the usual run-of-the-mill Tin 
Roofs, but is none the less fascinating for all 
that. Randall’s trumpet on this side is 
excellent — he gets a beat and improvises 
nicely without losing the melody. Wolverine 
is, to my ear, the worst of the bunch, if only 
for the reason that the rhythm section are 
badly under-recorded ; never the strongest 
part of the band, they are here practically 
inaudible. Viper Mad is by far the best of the 
four. The band play with a swing and all the 
front line solo excellently. Particular men- 
tion for the clarinet by Bruce Turner ; this 
boy gets better and better. For Randall 
fans and others, these can be obtained from 
2, St. George’s Road, Leyton, E.10 at 10/- 
each. 


CLAUDE BOLLING NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZMEN. 
Sweetie Dear Black and Blue. 
(Pacific 90-017). 
Riverside Biues Dippermouth Blues. 
(Blue Star 88). 
Blues in Disguise/Nobody Knows the Way | 


Feel this Mornin’. 

(Blue Star 99). 
This is a nice musicianly band of Claude 
Bolling’s. All the instrumentalists in this 
young French group have obviously taken 


WORTH A SPIN. 


their time and learned their music, with the 
result that their work is cleaner and more in 
tune than any other group of amateurs | can 
think of at the moment. 


These records are, in fact, very good indeed 
and far better to listen to than the band in 
the flesh, which lacks the fire and attack of 
the Luter group, with whom it must inevita- 
bly be compared. The cornet, Gerard Bayol, 
has a pleasant, rounded tone and good 
technique ; clarinetist, Maxime Saury should 
try to control his vibrato more, particularly 
when playing soprano sax, but is otherwise 
one of the most promising young musicians 
in France. Leader Bolling’s piano is rather 
modern, vaguely Ellingtonish, but solid 
enough rhythmically. The two weakest spots 
in the band are a stodgy and ineffectual guitar 
and a drummer who is much too fond of 
cymbals, and whose playing on fast numbers 
is often clumsy and erratic. 


Sweetie Dear is patterned closely after the 
original version ; in spite of the breakneck 
tempo the band seems to have everything 
under control. Black and Blue is better, with 
fine soprano and piano spots. Riverside and 
Dippermouth are both competent renditions 
of standard tunes, but they must inevitably 
suffer by comparison with the many superior 
versions which have already been made. 
Blues in Disguise is taken at a relaxed, swinging 
tempo, and features excellent solos by Bolling, 
Saury, trombonist Jean-Louis Durand, and 
Bayol. The reverse follows the Bechet record 
in form, but the solo passages are improvised 
and very well too. Bayol in particular shows 
that he really understands the use of the 
wa-wa mute. This latter coupling is, | think, 
the best record by a European jazz band this 
year. 

D.W. 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & HIS BAND. 
When The Saints Go Marching In| Careless Love. 
(Tempo AIO). 


It was a pity in many ways that the Tempo 
people saw fit to issue these, for they are not 
a credit to them, or to the band. | gather 
that there were studio difficulties and that 
that they were recorded in a small room, too 
cramped for comfort. The band sound 
unhappy and certainly do not give any indica- 
tion of what a really excellent group they are. 
Not that these are bad records ; they are 
not, but with that Claude Luter group getting 
such tremendous publicity at present, it is a 
shame that this band of Lyttelton’s, whom | 
rate much higher, should have such medium 
examples of their real worth put out as their 
first recordings. The band can do much 
better than this, and will. 


CASTLE JAZZ BAND. 
Georgia Camp Meeting /Ory’s Creole Trombone. 
(Castle HF 6/7). 

At this rate the creole slip-horn opus will 
soon become a best seller. Luter records it ; 
Bolling does it ; and now the Castle Jazz 
Band. Of the three, this is the one that gets 
the award. These kids from the West Coast 
know what it is all about and the music they 
produce would seem to be the result of much 
earnest rehearsal. The ensembles are clean 
and close knit and the rhythm section pro- 
duce that certain drive. If you go for the 
dixie-N.O. stuff, then you can get these 
without fear of disappointment. Someone 
is sure to write in for the personnel, so here 
they are: Don Kinch, cornet ; Bill Pavia, 
clarinet ; Monte Ballou, banjo ; Axel Tyle, 
drums ; Bob Short, tuba ; Larry DuFresne, 
piano ; George Bruns, trombone. Yes, and 
that last name is just mere coincidence ! 


GEORGE ZACK & MAX KAMINSKY. 


Havin’ a Ball /Black and Blue. 
(Century 4003). ‘i 

A combination of my favourite white 
trumpet player with backing from my ditto 
pianist, should have produced something 
extra special. As it is these are good without 
being wonderful. Perhaps | expected too 
much, but there are parts on both these 
sides when things do not seem to go with as 
much zest as one would expect from these 
two characters. | like the blues side, Havin’ 
a Ball, the better of the two, although friend 
Snape tells me that the other tune is Zack’s 
show-stopper. Both sides were recorded 
for the Signature label about four years ago. 


BOB SCOBEY & ALEX JAZZ BAND. 


Wild Man Blues/!’m Looking Over a Four Leaf 
Clover. 
(Trilon 220). 

This would seem to be dixieland month, 
and here we go again. These sides were made 
some ex-Lu Watterites, plus a shot in the arm 
from the now defunct Frisco Jazz Band, and 
the results are quite excellent. Wild Man 
Blues is really a standout, for the boys have 
had the courage to get right away from the 
Armstrong-Dodds pattern and have produced 
something original. The old commercial on 
the reverse was always an attractive melody, 
even before it became a number one hit tune 
and the band give it a rousing send off. You'll 
like Jack Buck’s trombone on this side ; but 
the whole performance is a success. Here 
they are : Bob Scobey, cornet ; Jack Buz‘, 
trombone ; Jack Crook, clarinet ; Harry 
Mordecai, banjo ; Wally Rose, piano ; Bill 
Dart, drums ; Squire Girsback, bass. 


S.T. 
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(No. I of a series of articles on British 
Jazzmen). 


FREDDY Randall is a familiar figure to every- 

body who attends jazz functions in the 
London area, and during recent months an 
ever-growing circle of enthusiasts in the 
Provinces and abroad have had an opportun- 
ity of hearing his dynamic playing. Whether 
with his own group, who form a perfect foil to 
his particularly exuberant style of horn, or 
sitting-in with some other band, he has the 
faculty of injecting into the whole proceedings 
the sparkle and vigour investing his own play- 
ing. His handling of the horn can perhaps 
best be described as fireworks, but unlike 
many musicians who indulge in such displays 
he has the unusual attribute of being able to 
sustain his performances at will, so that he 
keeps the boys behind him, and the audience 
before him, in a constant state of excitement 
and suspense. In this he is in direct line with 
the greatest performers on his chosen 
instrument, being one of the fortunate few 
amongst British players whose practical 
technique is in perfect accordance with his 
creative impulse. His fluency is extraordin- 
ary, and visibly raises the temperature of his 
listeners in almost equal ratio to which it 
depresses the metabolism of other trumpet 
players on hand. He seems to be able to 
accomplish without the least apparent effort 
what so many are unable to attain with pro- 
digious exertion, and here, of course, is one 
of the vital secrets of his success. His com- 
mand of his instrument is such that he can 
relax completely while playing with the 


Worth a Spin—(continued). 
KING OLIVER & HIS CREOLE JAZZ 
BAND. 
Chimes Blues /Snake Rag. 
(AFCD3J 3). 

These King Olivers are the very stuff of 
jazz. New records by revivalist groups, 
miscellaneous reissues of various ‘* Golden 
Age ’’ bands, and recreations by resurrected 
New Orleans pioneers may be all very well in 
their way, but they can never express as 
concisely as this all that jazz is and all it stands 
for. 


The more you get down to basic values, the 
more apparent it becomes that these Olivers 
have them all, and more so, than any other 
discs. That restrained yet powerful two- 
cornet lead, that throbbing rhythm section, 
that weaving Dodds clarinet, combine to 
produce an atmosphere, a character, and a 
music, which no one can possibly doubt is 
the highest peak in jazz. 

This rei from G tt, which is spon- 
sored by the Association Francaise des 
Collectioneurs de Disques de Jazz (phew !) 
costs 450 fr. (I1/-) even in France, but the 
quality of the music and the dubbing make it 
worth any price. 


D.W. 


FOCUS 
ON 
FREDDY. 


certain knowledge that the creative processes 
of his brain will not be hampered by imper- 
fect technical execution, but will straightway 
be transformed into the requisite tonal forms 
and patterns. Such complete confidence is 
rare, and is absolutely impossible without a 
thoroughly sound foundation of both theory 
and practice in musicianship — a fact appar- 
ently overlooked by many of our Bixlings. 


Freddy on Fiddle. 

Freddy’s first excursion into things musical 
was at the early age of six, when, like so many 
others who have made life horrible for 
parents and neighbours, his energies were 
chiefly directed against a small, but necessar- 
ily hardy, set of drums. The mists of time 
leave us in doubt as to whether Freddy or his 
parents first tired of these rhythmical endur- 
ance tests, but is was evidently thought 
expedient to lure the youthful performer 
into more melodic pastures, and a violin was 
procured in place of the drums. This was 
studied for several years, during which a good 
deal that then seemed very dry, but has 
subsequently no doubt proved invaluable to 
him, was insinuated into Freddy’s head. A 
decidedly reluctant Freddy, it must be added, 
for he had already decided that at the very 
first opportunity (which meant as soon as he 
could raise the necessary funds) he would 
drop the violin and take up the trumpet. 
That this decision was fortunate, is more than 
borne out by later events, but no doubt it 
caused a good deal of worry and contriving at 
the time, and one wonders if Freddy had the 
most trouble getting the cash together or 
convincing his parents of the (to him) obvious 
reasonableness of his choice. 


He was so enthusiastic over his new instru- 
ment that he became more than proficient in 
a very short space of time, and was soon 
appearing with quite well-known semi- 
professional bands. In 1940 he joined the 
Army, where, fortunately he was able to 
continue his playing, and, in fact, greatly 
broaden his whole knowledge of music. In 
1943 he was invalided back into civilian life, 
and soon after joined Freddy Mirfield’s Band, 
with which he won a large number of awards 
for his playing in various important, Contests. 
But it wasn’t long before Freddy tired of the 
somewhat irksome routine of a successful 
commercial band, and getting together half- 
a-dozen kindred souls, he decided to form a 
group which should play the kind of music 
they wanted to play, in the way they all 
agreed was best. In other words, he formed 
a jazz band. This took a good deal of courage 
on the part of all concerned, for it must be 
remembered that these boys were profes- 
sionals, dependent upon music for their live- 
lihood. It is no easy thing to turn one’s back 
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upon a reasonably assured living and embark 
upon the doubtful course of trusting one’s 
musical instincts, but the Randall Band did 
just that, and through sheer hard work and 
determination, they made jazz pay. These 
boys were real pioneers, and it is often for- 
gotten that they were faced with problems 
to meet and decisions to make that do not 
enter at all into the affairs of amateurs of jazz, 
who are not dependent upon their playing 
for a living. 


Brussels Festival. 

The first Randall Band consisted of : 
Dennis Croker (trombone), Ronny Pash 
(clarinet/soprano), Bobby Coram (guitar), 
Bill Bramwell (bass), Len Felix (piano), Harry 
Miller (drums) with Freddy leading on trum- 
pet, and a memorable group they were. 
Several of these fine players have now left 
Freddy to conquer fresh fields, but while they 
were with him they brought something to 
British jazz that is usually lacking — the 
finish and élan of the professional musician. 

In 1947 the band was selected to appear at 
the Brussels’ International Festival of Films 
and Fine Arts, where they more than justified 
the reputation that had preceded them. 
Playing in friendly rivalry with a number of 
excellent European combinations they raised 
enormous enthusiasm amongst their listeners, 
and for once the critics were almost unani- 
mous in their acclaim. 


Since then Freddy and his boys have 
appeared all over England at concerts and 
dances, and have played many times in Lon- 
don’s West End, at the Leicester Square Jazz 
Club, Feldman’s, the London Jazz Club and 
the Scala Theatre: They are now making a 
highly successful tour of Germany, but 
usually are ‘* resident ’’ at Cooks’ Ferry Inn, 
Edmonton, which they have made one of the 
real strongholds of jazz in the London area, 
and where they have a singularly responsive 
and appreciative following. Everybody inter- 
ested in jazz has heard their numerous 
broadcasts, and lately they have recorded on 
their own private label, an innovation which 
should be of great interest to those unable 
to enjoy the band in person. 


| : 


The present line-up of the band is: Jack 
Surridge (bass), Harry Miller (drums), Al 
Mead (piano), Eddie Harvey (trombone), 
Bruce Turner (clarinet alto) and, of course, 
Freddy on trumpet, and it is clear to even a 
casual listener that the replacements have not 
only retained the very high standards of the 
original group, but have, if anything, brought 
an even wider jazz feeling into the band. 
Freddy gives every chance to the soloists of 
the combination to display their talents, and 
needless to say they make the very best of 
their opportunities. The clarinet and trom- 
bone are particularly pleasing, but perhaps it 
is unfair to single out any individual player 
from what is obviously a carefully selected 
team. Suffice it to say that the band has a 
most exhilarating drive, and a distinct per- 
sonality of its own which leaves an unforget- 
table impression. 

Freddy’s brother, Harry Randall, manages 
the business side of their affairs, and in his 
own quiet way has had a good deal to do with 
the band’s success. He was a co-founder with 
Freddy of the Cleveland Rhythm Club, and in 
many other less obvious ways he has furthered 
the Randall interests, which is almost synony- 
mous with saying that he has always done 
what he could for jazz. 


Freddy Randall is young, and still literally 
on the threshold of his career, but wherever 
he has been heard he has been praised. He 
has taken risks in his stride, and overcome 
obstacles great and small by the force of his 
personality and quality of his musicianship. 
Right now he is a very fine trumpet player, 
and as his star is certainly in the ascent, 
someday he may well be a very great trumpet 
player. 


Jazz without Tears—(continued). 


Mr. R. Coleman (Coventry) wants to 
know who was on Shake That Thing (Bruns- 
wick 02504) and Creole Love Call (Duke) (Col. 
DX898). First: Wingy ‘Mannone (cnt.), 
Bob Price, Ed.-Camden (tpts.); Miff Frink 
tbn.), George Walters (clt., tenor), Maynard 
Spencer (pno.), Orville Haynes (tuba), Dash 
Burkis (dms.), unknown bjo., recorded in 
Richmond, Ind., about September, 1930. 
Second : Cootie Williams, Artie Whetsel, 
Freddy Jenkins (tpts.), Lawrence Brown, Juan 
Tizol, Tricky Sam Nanton (tbns.), Barney 
Bigard, Otto Hardwicke, Johnny Hodges, 
Harry Carney (reeds), Duke Ellington (pno.), 
Fred Guy (bjo.), Wellman Braud (bass), 
Sonny Greer (dms.). Recorded in New York, 
February I Ith, 1932. 


(Would Bill Roberts, ? N. Laughton Road, 
Edinburgh, please contact me, | have lost his 
full address). 


SNAPEING AROUND 


THE MONTHLY AMERICAN NEWS LETTER 
From CHAS. SNAPE. 


GREETINGS, guys and gals. With the 
shorter days and cooler nights coming 
on there has been a re-shuffle of jazz gen’Imen, 
in preparation for the coming season :— 
Eddie Condon’s. Ralph Sutton, one of the 
few jazzmen to come along in recent years, 
has a break he richly deserves, taking Joe 
Sullivan’s place as solo 88, and really justifying 
his presence. 


Nick’s. This joint has suffered a loss, in 
that Billy Butterfield has replaced Bobby 
Hackett on trumpet. Although a fine techni- 
cian, Butterfield does not have the jazz 
feeling, and leaves an impression of something 
missing. Just doesn’t click. The rest of the 
group remains the same. 


Sol Yaged — fine clarinetist I’ve mentioned 
several times — is reported to be taking a 
trio into the Village Vanguard in the near 
future. At present, for the first time in the 
Village, a bop band is holding forth there, 
under the direction of Thelonius Monk. No, 
| haven’t been to hear them. 

* * * ca * 


Gene Krupa and band are doing a season at 
the Capitol, one of N.Y’s. leading movie 
houses. Also on the bill are Buck and 
Bubbles, billed as Rhythm for Sale. 

While on the subject of movie music. | 
wandered down to the Roxy, where Illinois 
(accent on the nois(e) ) Jacquet is stomping 
around the stage like a centipede with a hot 
foot, to the accompaniment of strangled 
chromatics on what once used to be recog- 
nised as a tenor sax. Backed up by two 
trumpets reaching for the stars, and the 
unfortunate bird noises of J. J. Johnson’s 
trombone, they managed to make quite a 
noise, so | suppose it may be said that they 
achieved their object. 


* * * * * 


Teddy Wilson has a nightly quarter-hour 
show on radio. Some very fine stuff comes 
through, but its mostly for the general 
public’s consumption, and therefore rather 
trite and flashy in the main part. A much 
more interesting programme from a jazz 
viewpoint is the weekly broadcast by Huddie 
Leadbetter. Leadbelly’s stuff is real down-to- 
earth folk music, and | find it very satisfying. 


* * * * * 


Mutt Carey, veteran New Orleans trumpet, 
died recently over on the West Coast. | have 
not been able to get any details on his demise. 
He was over here earlier this year, when he 
played at the Ryan’s jam sessions occasionally 
and a couple of Town Hall concerts. | found 
his playing very poor indeed. 


A jam session is scheduled for Nick’s every 
Sunday afternoon, so | took me down there 
the other Sunday, but | found only the regular 
group, with the exception of Billy Butterfield, 
who was replaced by a tall, young blond chap 
who played some of the most exciting stuff 
I’ve heard for a while. No wonder he was 
good, for | found out half-way through the 
evening, he was some guy named Lawson ; as 
the waiter informed me. Yes, Yank Lawson 
of the old Bobcats. | always found his 
recorded work fine, as | guess all jazzmen 
have, and his appearance in the flesh was in no 
way disappointing. 


* * * * * 


Benny Goodman, after a long period with- 
out an outfit, is forming a new band. This is 
really refreshing news. Artie Shaw is rum- 
oured to be following suit. Let’s hope that 


they recapture some of the flavour of those - 


wonderful pre-war Goodman-Dorsey-Shaw 
recordings.and help to educate the kids to the 
fact that there is something more than bop 
in the music field. 


Tony Parenti, one of my favourite jazz 
clarinets, is back in town jamming around at 
present. He was down at Ryan’s with Bobby 
Hackett and Miff Mole last Monday week. 
The obvious joy at playing together and the 
way they knit into a front-line in such a solid 
fashion make me hope to hear a lot more of 
these three playing together. 


* * * *. 


One for the record. High up on the New 
York hit parade right now is U.S.A.’s latest 
discovery : Underneath the Arches, of Flanagan 
and Allen fame ! It’s a funny country alright. 
Slightly higher up the hit parade is an incredi- 
bly corny version of an incredibly corny tune: 
Twelfth Street Rag, by Pee Wee Hunt. It’s for 
all the world like one of those old Arkansas 
Travellers that used to crop up on the backs 
of Memphis Fives. So from the above two 
examples, what in Hades does the public 
want ? The strange part of the latter disc is 
a splendid back-room piano solo popping out 
of the middle of it. Pass the aspirin, please ! 


* * * * * 


New York University is conducting a 
course in jazz at Cafe Society Downtown 
every Monday night. Professors Hammond, 
Ramsey and Avakian are doing the honours 
— or, rather, dishing them out. Must.invest- 
igate in the near future. ’S’all ! 
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LbIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 


SAMMY PRICE 


28 
Tus month we've had a motley selection of 
old and new records on the shelf we like 
to call our playing desk. There were three 
Sammy Price made in Paris with bass and 
drums for Decca. The detaiis are : Mont- 
parnasse and Eiffel Tower (SF 159), Low Down 
Blues and Good Parez (SF 160), Frenchy’s Blues 
and Sammy’s Boogie (SF 161). The first title 
of each coupling is a slow blues, the backing 
medium tempo boogie. We believe these are 
Price’s first solos under his own name. His 
two sides Mezz released on the King Jazz 
label bore the alias of Jimmy Blythe, Jr., 
presumably to avoid contract difficulties with 
Decca where he seems to act as a house 
pianist. (Some recent American Deccas 
worth investigation are by Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe, Marie Knight and Cousin Joe, all with 
Price accompaniments). 

Price has been around a long time and it is 
remarkable that more notice has not been 
taken of his work. His earliest recording was 
probably Brunswick 7136, made during 1927 
we would hazard. On Nasty But Nice he 
accompanies Bert Johnson’s moaning trom- 
bone and takes a simple but musicianly solo. 
On the backing, Blue Rhythm Stomp, he takes 
no Solo, but helps Bert nicely, as well as a 
trumpet and a guitar. The best we have 
heard of his many Deccas is a coupling not 
listed by Blackstone, Sweeping The Blues Away 
and Fetch It To Me, 7781. Here are neat little 
ensembles, skilled use of two trumpets, and 
quite joyous swing. Measured by Sam’s 
standard, a lot of the famous blues and boogie 
pianists are rather sadly over-rated. 


Photo: CHADEL. 


Somewhat reminiscent of Nasty But Nice 
were two sides by Ike Rodgers and Henry 
Brown on Century 3020 (re-issued from 
Paramount 12934). Blind Boy Blues and the 
leisurely Blues Stomp show once more what 
Ike and his knocked-out horn can do to, and 
with, one note! These are early recordings, 
but they instance again the inevitability of the 
break with tailgate limitations, the trombon- 
ist’s need to play his own individual and 
sorrowing blues. Century has also re-issued 
Edith Johnson’s Good Chib Blues, one of the 
great blues records, which features Ike play- 
ing wonderfully with both effectiveness and 
feeling. More Century records that we would 
recommend are those made from piano rolls 
by Jelly Roll Morton, James P., Fats Waller 
and Cliff Jackson. We hope they are success- 
fully received, for our knowledge of past 
pianistics could obviously be greatly extended 
by this means, and since there is no question 
of dubbing, a live, good-toned record is 
obtained. 

There’s more good trombone on Lowdown 
Blues, Blue Note 526, this time by Sandy 
Williams. We said enough about Sandy last 
month, and will content ourselves with adding 
that this is a fairly typical side at slow tempo, 
and by suggesting that, despite its title, 
Sandy may have been a little high, in a gentle- 
manly fashion,.when he made it. No marks 
for Art: Hodes’ accompaniment, but Jimmy 
Shirley’s unadulterated (that’s to say, not 
amplified, electrified or nationalised) gitbox 
pleases us. On Jug Head Boogie, Blue Note 
527, Sandy has a shorter but very hot solo 
which we think is even better. It’s a pity 
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these two sides weren’t coupled, for the 
backings are insipid. 

Sidney Bechet the Great struggles valiantly 
on Blue Note 49 and 50, four 12-in. sides 
which belong to the ‘‘ New Orleans’ Revival’’ 
(sic). He does well in ensembles and better 
in his solos. Max Kaminsky is one white 
trumpeter we like, and maybe it is just our 
prejudiced fancy that there is something real 
lacking in his tone. Anyway, he gets thor- 
oughly in the groove during the last ensem- 
bles of High Society, and, so far as swing is 
concerned, steals the side. The Messrs. 
Hodes and Moore decisively defeat Pops 
Foster, and clod-hop their weary way from 
beginning. to end of the proceedings. On 
these sides, too, are some of the last examples 
of poor George Lugg’s trombone. When we 
were young we used to buy records for eight 
bars of Bix. There are many more than that 
by Bechet on each of these records, so they 
may be regarded as essential. But why, oh, 
why, don’t they pick better company for the 
great man ? 

Still on Blue Note, we had an enjoyable 
encounter with Thelonious Monk. His 
Thelonious (542) pleased us very much indeed. 
The Monk surprises with touch and ideas. 
One moment he pussy-foots like Basie, the 
next he dreams and rambles like Duke, and 
then darned if he doesn’t come striding like 
James P.!! Bud Powell is a great pianist too, 
but at this stage the bop character for us is the 
Monk, and no other. 

Albert Ammons’ Rhythm Kings have solid 
performances of The Breaks and Groovin’ The 
Blues on Commodore 609. Vic Dickenson 
blows too much on the first title, nearly falls 
down, but just manages to extricate himself. 
Lips Page is his usual satisfying self. He takes 
out the final K.C. riffs in that determined and 
rather heavy manner which was noticeable on 
one of the King Jazz sides. It’s irritating, 
boring, or fascinating, depending upon your 
appreciation of rhythmic emphasis. 

An uninspired Hawk is rather a rarity, but 
we think that’s what you get in Thanks For 
The Memory by Leonard Feather’s All Stars 
(Continental 9004). Maybe it would be good 
for anyone else, but not for Hawk. The 
backing, Scram, features superb playing by 
Buck Clayton with his bigger tone and range. 
When Hawk and Edmond Hall start playing 
figures behind him and he goes up into the 
higher register,’ the swing mounts corres- 
pondingly. But we could have done without 
the stilted introduction and coda arranged by 
the naughty Leonard. 

Last, two fine sides from local Brunswick. 
Early Morning Blues by King Cole is currently 
our favourite disc of his. There should be 
more instrumentals by the trio, and they 
should feature more piano. Devotees of the 
hot Cole piano find his best work in JATP 

albums or under other names. Then there is 
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Hamp’s Mingus Fingers, which takes many 
playings to dig. Charlie Mingus is a swell bass 
player, inspired, we think, by the Louis 
Armstrong of the bass, Jimmy Blanton. The 
whole arrangement recalls for us Ellington 
music of the Ko-Ko period. 
29 
And briefly ..... 

‘*He (Kenton) goes on to say that the 
piano as a unit of the rhythm section is out of 
date, and that, if necessary, he will play jazz 
without a rhythm section altogether. Just 
recently he has added to his rhythm a triangle, 
an instrument unheard of in jazz circles.” 
—Reginald Dugdale, letter to ‘‘ The Melody 
Maker.” 

Progressive ? The early New Orleans 
bands had no piano and the local S.A. band’s 
had a triangle for years. And there must be 
at least one hot triangler who played with 
Bix ! 

Fox Brothers, Tailors, Chicago, advertise in 
Down Beat 

‘* The Season’s Biggest Craze 
Selling Like Mad 
The Chubby Jackson 
Bop Bow Tie 
At 
$1-50 
Simple To Make 
Ties Like A Shoe Lace.” 
Don’t say we didn’t warn you ! 


‘* The riffs that Armstrong, Bix and others 
created were gradually assimilated and woven 
into orchestrations and popular songs, un- 
noticed by the ordinary public who then 
accepted the phrases of these great musicians 
in just the same way as their parents or grand- 
parents had accepted the waltz.’’— Ray 
Ellington on bop, ‘* Musical Express,”’ 
10.9.48. 

And, Mister, do you want to argue that it 
won't be that way with bop ? 


‘** We have only one rule concerning music. 
If it sounds good, it’s gotta be right.’’— 
Messrs. Sy Oliver and Dick Jacobs, arrangers, 
in Down Beat.” 
We think that’s Duke’s rule too. 


‘*You bounce in your seat, faster and 
faster, and your girl with you, in a hell-like 
round.’’— Jean-Paul Sartre at Nick’s 
Discovered Jazz in America ’’). 

These Existentialists ! Why don’t they 
stay with the beat ? 


‘| do not like Seriousness. 1 think it is 
irreligious. Or, if you prefer the phrase, it 
is the fashion of all false religions.”’"— G. K. 
Chesterton. 

Isn't it the fashion with the two false 
religions of jazz ? 

30 

Ernest Borneman heard Duke play Ragtime 

InA Major at one of the Paris concerts and found 


it attractive, even ‘* Jelly Roll Mortonish.”’ 
Those who heard it during the English con- 
cert tour will doubtless have appreciated its 
significance in the programme. Duke plays 
jazz all the way from ragtime to bop with 
understanding and affection. (And so far as 
his bop was concerned, we found it more 
musical and more continuously developed 
than any other we've heard). Duke made no 
claims for himself as a ragtime pianist, but his 
intent in this piece was to introduce his 
memories of such early giants as Dollar Bill, 
Lucketh Roberts, Lester Dishman, Louie 
Brown, Doc Perry, James P. Johnson, Willie 
the Lion, Sticky Mac, Clarence Bowser, 
Swifty Carruthers and others whose names 
sprang readily to his tongue. As opposed to 
the more widely recognised ragtime expon- 
ents along the Mississippi, the fame of some 
of these Easterners had, Duke volunteered, 
been unhappily lost. Perhaps the musical 
pictures of his youth found in Ragtime In A 
Major will suggest to the industrious scholars 
of jazz a new field for research. 
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‘“*The Melody Maker’”’ has recently 
featured a ‘‘ controversy ’’ between support- 
ers of the old jazz and Mr. Edgar Jackson. In 
a proud and positive defence of the earliest 
forms, the Newark savant, Jim Asman, makes 
considerable use of the adjective ‘* archaic.”’ 
To differentiate between the classic and the 
archaic is not without point, and we can 
certainly think of cases on record where 
‘*archaic,’” meaning ancient, antiquated or 
obsolete, is a term of undoubted precision. 
We had observed in our magazines a great 
deal of space devoted to such folk as Bob 
Wilber, Graeme Bell, Claude Luter, Hum- 
phrey Lyttleton and Lu Watters, and asked 
the celebrated Three Sluices for views on 
their music. Sluice Ullage (or Napoleon Jr., 
as his friends laughingly describe him) 
claimed without hesitation that it was archaic. 
Sluice Firkin resisted, found it plainly classic. 
Sluice Gate, grumpy fellow, a hot iron in 
hand and his only pair of trousers spread all 
over the writing table, said he was too busy 
microtonally flattening his pantatonics to give 
an opinion. 
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The Columbia Record Guide for September 
lists Edgar Jackson, in a personnel of the 
Charioteers, as second tenor. (Vocalist, not 
saxophonist, stupid!) It also provides a 
picture of him, and you'll be glad to know that 
your favourite critic is one sharp and hand- 
some cat. 


(Note. An omission in the second paragraph of 
No. 24, last month, led to rather a confused 
personnel. It should have read: ‘‘ On some, 
bass is played by Czabranyick, on others by 
Fred Ermelin. No. 73 is by a quintet consisting 
of Rex, Cuny, Czabanyick, Django and Hubert 
Rostaing, the good French alto.’’). 


RESOLUTIONS 


by 
BRIAN RUST. 


* 


CERTAIN events of 1948 made me stop and 
think about the possibility of allocating 
to myself some resolutions which might, in 
the interests of jazz, be applied also to other 
enthusiasts. Here, then, are a few sugges- 
tions, expressed with some levity maybe, 
but none the less earnest beneath the 
Punchinello mask with which they are 
disguised. | have therefore resolved :— 


FIRSTLY : To regard, not with a pinch of 
salt, but with a block the size of that into 
which Lot’s unfortunate spouse was so 
peremptorily converted, the positive asser- 
tions made by a certain Mr. Jackson, who, in 
April, 1932, assured us that Tiny Parham was 
the solo trumpeter on his own Sud Buster’s 
Dream; who in July, 1934, described 
Clarence Williams as a ‘‘ hotcha clarinetist ”’ 
(vive le Roy !) and who in October, 1937, 
dismissed Louis Armstrong’s Hot Seven as 
corny for no other reason than that they 
were then ten years old ; and who, at 
intervals across the years, insisted on giving 
Benny Morton as the composer of King 
Porter Stomp. All this colossal knowledge is 
inclined to cause one to ask : Is Alice Roberts 
REALLY the vocalist on Dizzy Gillespie's 
Oop-Bop-Sh’Bam ? (as though it mattered). 
If so, she must be the first lady to sing 
baritone, albeit so imperfectly. 


SECONDLY : To wage an unrelenting war 
on shoddy discography, *and to squash, 
wherever and whenever possible, wild 
rumours aroused by such shoddiness, as 
such rumours have been known to increase 
out of all proportion the value of the records 
concerned. 


Suggestions and opinions should be 
encouraged, but rumours, stated in print 
as facts, must be crushed in the interests of 
jazz record collecting. Of course, such 
world-shattering discoveries such as that 
made recently by the eminent discographer, 
Mr. Don Ravings (who is psychic and thus 
able to determine personnels without 
hearing the records), namely that OKeh 
were united with Columbia in 1926, must 
be encouraged. At this rate, we shall soon 
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OBITUARY. 


|" is with deep regret that we have to record 

the death of yet another famous jazzman. 
Thomas ‘‘ Papa Mutt ’’ Carey is dead and so 
passes one of the last of the great original 


New Orleans trumpet men. 


He was born in 1891 and played his first 
job with his brother Jack Carey’s Crescent 
Band. For some years he jobbed around his 
home town, playing with such famous bands 
as Frankie Dusen’s Eagle Band, the Tuxado 
Band and Kid Ory’s first band, with Johnny 
Dodds and Ed. Garland. 


He left New Orleans in 1917 (in company 
with J. Dodds) to tour with a show, but was 
called to Chicago by Joe Oliver to lead a band 
at the Dreamland Café — this band included 
Lil Hardin on piano, Minor Hall on drums and 
Wellman Braud, bass. 


The job lasted a year, when he returned to 
New Orleans. In 1919 he again left his home 


- THOMAS 


“PAPA MUTT” 


CAREY. 


town to join Kid Ory who was leading a band 
at the Cadillac Café in Los Angeles. It was 
two years later that this band put on wax the 
first examples of New Orleans coloured jazz, 
namely Society Blues/Ory’s Creole Trombone 
on Sunshine 3003. In the band with Carey 
and Ory were, Dink Johnson, clarinet ; Fred 
Washington, piano ; Ben Bonders, drums ; 
Ed. Garland, bass. 


For many years Mutt Carey gave up music, 
until in 1944 his old partner Kid Ory organised 
his Creole Band for Orsen Welles’ radio 
programmes. Since then the partnership 
grew strong and blossomed again. They re- 
corded a number of sides for Crescent and 
cut four fine tunes for Dr. Exner. In addition 
Mutt Carey recently made some sides in the 
ragtime tradition for the Century label. 


It is indeed lucky for us that he leaves his 
music on record behind him. 


be able to state without equivocation that 
Victor are connected with ‘‘ His Master’s 
Voice.”’ 


THIRDLY : To cease my fruitless propa- 
ganda for the issue or reissue in this country 
of collectors’ items. It is obvious that 
(a) the two companies who have access to 
99, of the best jazz discs are not interested 
in selling them to us, and (b) the majority of 
collectors only want the rarities so long as 
they are rarities. Messrs. Moody and 
Sarton have been bitten once too often, and 
it seems that unless by some chance our jazz 
catches on with the public at large, we can 
buy the snippets that are issued till we break 
our banks, and still not justify the issue of 
more in the eyes of Messrs. M. and S. But 
after all, why worry? If these worthy 
business men were to issue old and hitherto 
valuable items, they would almost certainly 
be dubbings, and no self-respecting collector 
will accept dubbings except in very excep- 
tional circumstances. | am fully aware that 
this means that there are only about four 
self-respecting collectors according to this 
dictum, but that is by the way. So let 
Messrs. M. and S. proceed unmolested to 
issue re-bop and other non-jazz till the 
public demand such high notes, that they 
become quite inaudible (oh, happy day !). 


FOURTHLY : To attempt to clarify the 
position regarding re-bop and jazz. By this, 
| mean to show that the two are not con- 
nected, and to speak of one in terms of the 
other is like referring to H.M.S. King George 


Vas a ‘‘ boat.’’ All right, | know. To stick 
in the Mississippi mud is to be narrow- 
minded, and unprogressive. But to accept 
re-bop, and its now hoary-headed antecedent 
in commercialism, swing, and lump them all 
together as jazz, is not being broad-minded, 
but merely undiscriminating. | am not 
suggesting that a musician not born in New 
Orleans cannot be regarded as a jazzman, for, 
in reverse, that should allow Lester Young 
a front seat in the New Orleans band-waggon, 
and that | consider would be most incon- 
gruous. But | am suggesting that since the 
background of jazz is not allied to the 
background of re-bop, let alon2 the outward 
and audible signs, | fail to comprehend how 
anyone can connect the two. 


BE-BOP NOT JAZZ. 

The music of King Oliver, Louis Armstrong, 
Kid Ory is jazz, whether with the Creole 
Jazz Band, the Savannah Syncopators or the 
Savoy Ballroom Five, and the sound produced 
by Gillespie and Co. is not. It is not an 
offshoot of jazz. It is a waste-product, if 
you like, but it requires none of the artistry 
that jazz does so that it might be produced. 
What it does need is a technique capable of 
abuse to strive after ever higher notes, at 
breathless speed. Asan eminent musicologist 
remarked on hearing this, Where is the virtue 
in that ? He was a jazz enthusiast, too. 

| now sit back and await the bricks and 
rotten eggs. However, | am acutely conscious 
of a tendency among some of the newer- 
comers to jazz and its hangers-on to pay 
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more attention to the hangers-on than to 
jazz itself, and Morton gets overshadowed 
by Basie, still drowning in someone’s deep 
blue eyes (can’t someone finish the job ?) 


So that there should be slightly less con- 
fusion, | have written the above lines. | hope 
| have created some friendly discussion for 
some, some amusement for others, interest 
for all. In conclusion, | wish my readers 
(both of them) Good listening ! 


JAZZ JOURNAL 
CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER. 


12 extra pages. 4 pages of photographs on 
art paper. 

Articles include, Johnny Dodds by Brian 
Rust ; The Luis Russell Band by Eric Tonks ; 
Kay Starr by Peter Tanner; Jelly Roll 
Morton Memories from Dave Stuart ; The 
Australian Jazz Scene by Doug. Whitton ; 
The Stan Kenton Band; The Parlophone 
Race Series Discography, etc. An Evening 
With Fats Waller by Madelaine Gautier ; 
A History of Small Band Jazz by D. F. 
Holden ; Blow Loud, Blow Soft by Hughes 
Panassie, and all the usual features. 


Ready early December, price, 3/-. 
This will be the finest jazz magazine ever to 
have been published in England. Order your 
copy early and thus avoid disappointment. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


A Slight Intrusion of the First Person 


Plural. 


if this partnership had to choose a motto it 

would almost certainly be ‘‘ lightly and 
politely,’’ (Clarke dissenting with deprecia- 
ting reference to his fourteen stone). It 
might as well be admitted that we are a 
couple of sedate, settled characters, pre- 
disposed towards comfort and a total absence 
of excitement. In the days of our extreme 
youth, as collectors and otherwise, our 
animal spirits were regularly chastened by 
twelve mile walks round London’s junk- 
shopping areas, and even then we never 
really burned to crusade for or against any- 
thing. Between 1939 and 1945 we learned 
how tolerable the intolerable nearly always 
is, and ever since we have refused to get 
agitated, whatever the provocation. Looking 
back through our published writings on jazz 
over the years—an alarming number of 
words in total we fear — we see that we have 
repeatedly proved our humanity by making 
errors and our humility by putting them right, 
with suitably courteous noises, when they are 
pointed out to us. We have sometimes 
poked fun at people and things which seemed 
to us to be taking themselves too seriously, 
and we have occasionally ventured to hint 
that jazz is not everything in life, or even 
everything in music. Some people agree 
with us, others don’t ; some read us, some 
pass gently on to something else as soon as 
they see our names. This is all most reason- 
able, and exactly as it should be. 


In consequence we do not propose to rise 
to the bait skillfully dangled before us in 
September's ‘‘Lightly and Politely.”’ If 
‘* Collectors’ Crevice ’’ really does epitomise 
L and P’s reaction to collecting columns, we 
can only note the fact and record it, with 
perhaps some slight regret. If it is just 
another attempt to ‘* have a whack ”’ at the 
collectors, quite a popular pastime at present, 
we are still not gravely disturbed. We can 
make out quite a fair case for the general use- 
fulness of the collector. Besides, nobody 
regards the eccentricities of collectors as in 
any way sacrosanct ; why shouldn’t they be 
burlesqued ? We guy them ourselves on 
occasions, though perhaps only in the spirit in 
which devoted parents chastise their own 
children. 


Of course, we might misquote Bruce 
Bairnsfather’s Old Bill, and suggest that if L 
and P knows a better crevice, then L and P 


should go to it. We might start a rival 
column, as L and P seems to be starting a 
rival crevice: the title ‘‘Crudely and 
Rudely "’ occurred tous. We could hint that 
L and P’s burlesque of the old records isn’t 
nearly as funny as most of the allegedly 
serious reviews of the new ones. But, on the 
whole, we feel inclined to do none of these 
things, as we are quite happy in our own little 
crevice, which gives pleasure to many and 
offence to very few. And just in case anybody 
should advert to the difficulties of answering 
anonymous attacks, it must be strongly 
emphasized that John Davis is a pen-name 
concealing the identity of one, Grey Clarke ; 
while Clarke is merely a pseudonym of a per- 
son named John Davis. 


Boy ! hand us our alpenstocks and a sprig 
of eidelweiss | We're about to descend into 
our crevice again. 


I. Actuelles. 


In response to our appeal for details of the 
82 missing Actuelles (this column, July and 
September) H. Smith-Wilkinson sends us an 
astonishing list covering no less than 21 of the 
missing links. Here are some of his discover- 
ies : 

10139 Hard Hearted Hannah/When my 

Sweetie puts her loving arms around 
Me. Ukalele ike. 


10162 Didn't! Tell You ?/Can’t You Believe 
Me, Honey. Lavinia Turner. 

10249 Riverboat Shuffle Chinkey Butterfly. 
Boyd Senter. 

10254 Deep River Calling Me/You Think 
You Know It All. Willard Robison. 


10264 My Piano and Me Low Sinks The Sun. 
Willard Robison. 

10341 Yankee Boy Baltimore Blues. Synco 
Jazz Band. 

10412 Lucinda My Pillow Holds The Tears | 
Shed. Annette Hanshaw. 

10466 Hot Hot Hottentot/Yearing (sic). 
California Ramblers. 

10561 Rover Night’s My Lonely Blanket. 
Ukulele Ike. 

11292 Stomp Off, Let’s Go Ballin’ The Jack. 
Washingtonians. 


We will accept 10162, 10341 and 10466 
although it is rather odd that none of the 
S.J.B. experts have come across 10341 before. 
10561 is a little steep, but not impossible. It 
would be the earliest Cliff Edwards issued 
here, beating Old Fashioned Love (70435) and 
Lovey Come Back (70436) issued on 10654, by 
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STUFF * 


By JOHN DAVIS and GREY CLARKE. 


six months or so. Apart from 11292 the 
remainder of the excerpts from Mr. Smith- 
Wilkinson’s list, short of constituting a 
miracle in time, are incapable of all credulity. 
10139, for instance, dated by its catalogue 
number to around 1923, was issued on Pe 
12133 some two years later. And, a little 
later, one side When My Sweetie . . . . was 
released on Levaphone L 103. With regard 
to the alleged Boyd Senter on 10249, our 
fairly carefully authenticated matrix files put 
the earliest Pe item by this artist at 105991 
(Cravin’) issued on Pe 14451. Anything that 
got out on Actuelle 10249 would have borne 
matrixes in the earlier Pathe series round 
about 69400. We don’t believe it ! ! 


The Willard Robison’s items on 10254 and 
10264 and the Annette Hanshaw on 10412 are 
punk, too ludicrous to merit any comment. 

But all the rest of Mr. Smith-Wilkinson’s 
fantasies pale before his claims for 11292. 
Here is something that could be true! Now 
the greying Clarke and the matrix-ridden 
Davis are too old hands at the game for most 
of Mr. Smith-Wilkinson’s gentle leg-pulls. 
Mr. Smith-Wilkinson, it is quite obvious, 
intended to have a little fun, not necessarily 
at our expense, but a little fun nevertheless. 
Let him brag of his impudence. He is wel- 
come. We too have enjoyed the fun, but we 
are wondering who it really is who deserves 
the laugh on 11292. For we have fairly con- 
clusive evidence that 11292, as such, was 
never issued. But it could have been assigned 
and some test copies could have been made 
for limited circulation. Pathe over here did 
that sort of thing. We therefore challenge 
Mr. Smith-Wilkinson to prove the existence 
of 11292. If it is true it is a shattering dis- 
covery. Mr. Smith-Wilkinson might also 
care to explain why he wrote to us in block 
capitals and gave no address ! 


2. Piano Rolls. 

Would anyone care to take up the problem 
of Morton’s and Waller’s piano rolls with 
Jack Fisher of 111, Reigate Road, Bromley, 
Kent ? This is an interesting discographical 
sideline on which this column would appreci- 
ate a little light. 


3. Rainbow. 

A propos our comments in September, 
Pete Cantwell, of Harringay, tells us that our 
assumptions regarding Homer Rodeheaver 
are in order. Cantwell owns a Rainbow 
envelope which states that the Rodeheaver 
Record Company had offices at 218, South 
Walsash Avenue, Chicago, and at 814, Walnut 
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Street, Philadelphia. The envelope lists 
twenty couplings no less than eighteen of 
which feature the redoubtable Homer, 
accompanied by anything from a trio to an 
orchestra. The remaining records are by 
Perry Kim and Einar Nyland, accompanied by 
mandoline and guitar, and by the Salvation 
Army Territorial Staff Band. Cantwell con- 
cludes with the information that Rainbow 
also published street music and song books 
and made ‘‘ personal records’’ in their 
Chicago studio. No jazz here, but an inter- 
esting backwater of recording history. 
Cantwell is a man after our own heart, and 
we shall return to him again. 


4. Tremont. 


It would be a triumph for the average critic 
if we skipped a month without introducing a 
crazy label. This month we select Tremont, 
which was marketed by the American Record 
Manufacturing Company and apparently 
enjoyed a restricted existence in the middle 
twenties. The label has never been listed in 
any work that has ever‘come to our attention, 
and we can boast but one solitary undistin- 
guished specimen. It is : 


0525 Alabamy Bound (1323 B 2). The 
Steppers. 
Let It Rain, Let It Pour (1375 C 2). 
Plymouth Dance Orchestra. 

The titles date the record at around 1925 
and the matrix numbers smack of Cameo. 
But why Tremont ? All we can say at this 
stage is that the States of Illinois, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Maine and Pennsylvania all em- 
brace a town of this name, and in Ohio there 
is a Tremont City. Is there any other 
explanation and where was the label circu- 
lated ? Does anybody know, or care ? 


5. The Louisiana Five. 


Pete Cantwell kindly supplies the matrix 
number of the Louisiana Five’s Weary Blues 
on Em 10116. It is 4738-1 D. This informa- 
tion, omitted from ‘‘ Index to Jazz,’’ 
should be welcome. Sometime we hope to 
compare Em 10116 with Cleartone P 121. 
Much should emerge. Meanwhile Cantwell 
suggests that ‘‘there was a close tie-up 
between Banner and Emerson,” but qualifies 
the assertion by stating that his ‘* only reason 
is that their record envelopes were more than 
similar.’” We.doubt a close tie-up although 
there may possibly have been some exchange 
of masters in the latter days of Emerson and 
the dawn of Banner. 


Another claimant for Louisiana Five hon- 
ours is Operaphone 31110 which coupled 
The Alcoholic Blues and At The Jazz Band Ball 
by the Jazzazza Jazz Band. No matrix num- 
bers are visible. Operaphone was marketed 
by the Operaphone Company, Inc. of New 
York, and was made under U.S. patent 
639452. 


We appealed for information about the 
Louisiana Five last June and though there has 
been some response it has centred mainly 
around the Columbias. Cannot someone tell 
us more of the Emerson’s and Medallions and 
possibly even add to the claims of Cleartone 
and Operaphone ? 


6. Albert Short. 


Will Roy Hearne tells us that we were 
right about the Albert Short and his Tivoli 
Syncopators on Vo EM-1165. It was in fact 
issued in U.S.A. on Vo under the same name. 
(This column — May, 1948). 


7. Lucille Hegamin. 


Hearne also tells us that the Lucille 
Hegamin titles scattered over Black Swan 
2049, Claxtonola 40108 and Paramount 20108 
were also issued on Famous 3102, but he does 
not state the masters used. (This column — 
again May, 1948). 

8. Critical Dicta. 
On critics : ‘* In my view, a critic should give 
facts and not opinions.’’— Carlo Krahmer, 


The Melody Maker,”’ | |th September, 
1948. 


On criticism : ‘‘ The art of estimating the 
qualities and character of literary or 
artistic Oxford English 
Dictionary. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


3d. per word. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB meet every Friday at 
Cranbrook Arms, S.E. (one minute from St. John’s 
Station). Resident group: Mike Daniel's Delta 
Jazz Band. Recitals, Raffles, etc. Licenced Bar. 


COOKS FERRY INN. Angel Road, Edmonton 
Buses 34, 34b, 84, 102 and 144. 
Special November Attractions. 
Nov. 7th. Ken Wallbank and his Band. 
Nov. 14th. The Goode-Stokes Sextet. 
Freddy Randall and his Band each Sunday. 


HOT CLUB OF BIRMINGHAM. Meetings weekly. 
Wednesday at 7-30 p.m. ‘‘Old Stone Cross 
Hotel,’’ Dale End. Membership invited. Apply : 
W. Hill, 101 Churchill Road, Birmingham, 9. 


LODON JAZZ CLUB. Mac’s, 41 Great Windmill 
St. Dancing every Saturdey and Monday to 
Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. Guest Artists. 
Admission 3/-. Guests 4/-. Membership 2/- p.a. 
Stan and Herbert Wilcox, 63 High St., N.W.8. 
Primrose 6725. 


No. 1 JAZZ CLUB. every Friday from November 
12th at 7-30 at TRADES UNION HALL, 12 Great 
Newport Street, (next door to Leicester Square 
Underground Station). JAZZ FOR’ THE 
LISTENER.—Record Recitals; ‘’ Disc-cussions.’’ 
Live Sessions. ‘Collectors particularly invited. 
Licensed Bar; Refreshments; Meals to order. 
Admission 2/- ; Membership at door. 


SWANAGE RHYTHM CLUB, Every Monday at 
Burt’s Corner House, :7-30. Record recital ; 
Club jazz group. Licensed Bar. 


THE GULLY ROLL STOMPERS 


AT TIGER! — 


Drawn by Owen Maddock. 
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~ ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. ~ 


Dear Sirs, 


With reference to the article in your September 
edition : How to Become an Authority on Jazz, | find | 
must wholeheartedly disagree with some of the points 
made by the authors. The motives of a woman involved 
with jazz are somewhat suspect - - - etc. Being myself 
both an ardent jazz lover and a female, | think this an 
injustice. As for myself (and | am sure | can be the 
only one !) | have been interested in the real New 
Orleans jazz for quite a few years now, and possess a 
sizeable collection of records (large enough to require 
a card index) which includes the best in jazz — i.e., 
Oliver, Bunk, Bessie, Ory, etc. 1! regularly attend a 
Rhythm Club and give recitals, and as there is now no 
club in my immediate district, but many enthusiasts, 
I'm soon to have a shot at forming one for myself. 
Meanwhile, | travel up to London each Friday to a 
club there, rather than lose touch with the jazz fans. 


And with all this | haven't looked for or found a 
potential or actual husband amongst other Rhythm 
Club goers or collectors — I've done quite nicely, 
thank you, outside. So please have a good word to 
say sometimes for the female jazz fan — who does 
genuinely exist. I'd guarantee to talk to any jazz fan 
(male) on obscure labels, personnels, etc., and not 
display any ignorance on these matters. ! forgot to 
mention, | also play an instrument (not piano) so you 
see jazz is no stranger to me. 


This letter sounds like a terrific discourse on my 
capabilities, but as I'm only one of many, | hope no 
one will mind.—JOAN SNAREY, Surrey. 


(We're all for the sex, Joan, can we come up and see 
your obscure labels sometime ?—Eds). 


Dear Sirs, 


It seems that you are straying further and further 
away from the real jazz, and getting your magazine 
to the stage where it will soon be almost another 
** Melody Maker.’’ That periodical is no doubt 
very good in its own field, but its appeal to jazz fans 
is limited to one or two small articles. 


When JAZZ JOURNAL devotes its front cover to an 
absolutely unknown coloured singer named Nellie 
Lutcher, and also a whole page of descriptive raves 
on her vocal achievements with the latest pop tunes, 
then it is time to call it a day and find something 
worthwhile which will gladden the jazz fan’s heart. 


What happens the very next month but a whole 
magazine of blurb about one Hoagy Carmichael. This 
probably boosted the circulation amongst the public 
who had read all about the Carmichael achievement 
at the London Casino, but it has very little interest for 
the real seeker after jazz information. Mr. Carmichael 
is no doubt a very nice guy who makes much of the 
fact that he was acquainted with Bix, although neither 
Condon or Mezzrow mention Carmichael in their 
respective books. They were both good friends of 
Bix, and it seems funny to me that they don’t couple 
the names of Beiderbecke and Carmichael. However, 
that was no doubt an oversight on their parts. 


Having got this off my chest I will leave you to the 
idea of more JAZZ and less of the dance music outlook, 
and | am sure that many other fans feel the same way 
about it.—J. G. WARNER, London. 


P.S. Your article : Worth A Spin would be more 
aptly named Not Worth A Spin. 


(Reader Warner is so withdrawn into his own jazz 
world that he is losing touch. Nellie Lutcher is making 
one of the most startling successes of recent years in the 
States, and there is little doubt it will be duplicated in this 
country as soon as her records become available over here. 
Pop tunes were quite good enough for Jelly Roll Morton 
and Louis, and in fact all the jazzmen, who (like this 
magazine) had, and have, to make both ends meet, so 
why bring that up ? From the fact that Hoagy Car- 
michael’s name is incorrectly spelled in every instance in 
Mr. Warner’s original letter it would appear that he didn’t 
read either Hoagy’s book or the JJ articles with the usual 
minimum of concentration necessary to assimilate such 
easily digested literary material. The inference that 
Hoagy has exaggerated his friendship with Bix is com- 
pletely unjustified, and if Mr. Warner had read the book 
and articles with some attention he would have found a 
whole lot of interesting information therein.—Eds.). 


Dear Sirs, 


Regarding your request for futher jazz programmes. 
The B.B.C. presents every Sunday evening on 267 
metres (medium wave) half an hour of jazz, under the 
title of At the Jazz Band Ball. More often than no 
this programme is worth listening to, even if it is i 
French. 


Speaking of jazz programmes, don’t you think that 
Jazz Interlude sank below the levels of Jazz Club and 
Radio Rhythm Club ? | think a resident group of the 
finest British jazz men would make all the difference. 
What a pity the Webb boys broke up, for there went 
the finest British jazz band that ever existed. Asa 
resident group lI’d suggest Humphrey Lyttleton, 
Freddy Randall, Owen Bryce or Reg Ridger (cornet), 
Eddie Harvey (trombone), Wally Fawkes (clarinet), 
Tony Short (piano), Roy Wykes (drums), Coleridge 
Good (bass) and either of the Deniz brothers (guitar). 
| admit that as far as the bass and guitar are concerned, 
they’re probably bop minded, more than anything, 
but | think they can play jazz when the occasion 
demands.—R. COLEMAN, Warwicks. 


(P.S. Could we have an extra photograph now and 
nn please — it would brighten the magazine quite 
a lot). 


(We're really going to town with photographs in our 
special Christmas issue.—Eds.). 


Dear Sirs, 


I chink your readers will be interested to know that 
the wave-lengths of the Dutch radio corporation 
change quarterly. The Dutch programmes listed on 
page II (JJ No. 4.) are at the moment on 30! m, but 
on Ist January they will revert to 415 m. 


| have often heard a good jazz programme on 
Mondays at I1-30 from Berlin (350-360 m.) but 
recently | haven’t been able to pick it up. Perhaps 
some of your readers are familiar with this programme 
— it was compiled by Hans Bluthner.—R. RERINK 
Amsterdam. 


(We are advised by Mr. Snowball that jazz can be 
heard on 225m., Hamburg on Sat. 12 p.m. and Mon. 10 
p.m., also B.F.N. (219m. or 274 m.) Fridays at 9-45 p.m.) 


—DISC 


CATALOGUE 
By DAVE MYLNE. 


Part IV. 


136 Soldiers of God ... ... Fort Slocum Band. 
We Are Marching, Lord Fort Slocum Band. 


137 Caravan Cotton Tail ... C. Barnet. 

Washington Whirligig ... C. Barnet. 

138 Easter Parade... ... H. James. 
Carnival of Venice/Chiri- 

biribin H. James. 


P. Whiteman with 


139 Rhapsody in Blue 
©. Levant, pno. 


Parts | and 2. 


140 This Is The Army/I’m 
Getting Tired/! Left 


My Heart aes ... Szath-Myri. 
Twinkle Twinkle Little 
Star Szath Myri. 


141 Military District March 
(Washington)/Men of 


Ohio Military District of 
Washington Band. 

Our Bugler/Old Soldiers 
Never Die pine ... Military District of 


Washington Band. 
142 Russian Dance (Tchaikov- 


sky) M. Elman with L. 
Mittman. 

Old Irish Song and Dance M. Elman with L. 
Mittman. 


143 9-20 Special/Crossroads J. Kirby. 
N.R.C. Jump R. Norvo. 
144 Squadron Song/Tail-end 
Charlie she. ... Maj. G. Miller. 
Don’t Be That Way/Blue 
Champagne ... «.. Maj. G. Miller. 
145 1944 Nursery Rhymes/ 
Charms of the City C. Robins. 


Pins and Needles R. Acuff’s Smoky 


Mountain Boys. 


D. Rose. 
A. Kostelanetz. 


146 Over the Rainbow 
American Overture 


147 Ring Dem Golden Bells... Southern Sons. 
Two Wings/ We'll Ancho 
Bye and Bye ... ... Southern Sons. 


148 How Sweet You Are . T. Pastor. 
Adios /Mariquita Linda ... A. Shaw. 
149 Moonlight Bay/Ridin’ Herd 
onaCloud... ... B. Crosby. 
Come Back to Sorrento/! 
Used to Love You P. Brito. 
150 Swing Low Sweet Chariot T. Dorsey. 
Song of India... ... TT. Dorsey. 
* * * * * 
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THE ANSWER 
TO THAT 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


A beautifully produced calendar 
on heavy art paper with 12 phot6- 
graphs (10-in. x 8-in.) of your 
favourite jazzmen. Bound on spiral 
coloured wire, with short history 
and record data. 


This calendar makes ideal 


Christmas present. 


See Back Cover. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


é It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
4 Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th November. 


All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by i6th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 4 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


; N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
4 V — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. a 


For Advertisers’ Index see page 2. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 2. 


Disposais—(continued) 


WANTED. JAZZ/SWING SALE. 
BANKS, BILLY. Many S.A.E List HIL 
Dos VoE N T PAR Jonah’s Wail/Headin’ Paris (SW E TRA 
Mudhol BI R Vv KRAHMER, CARLO (LYTTELTON). 
udhole Blues... oF N T PAR Fidgety Feet/When The Saints N 5/ TRA 
BOSWELL SISTERS. LUTER, CLAUDE. 
Roll On Mississippi Shout S._ ... BrE E 4/ WHI Weary Blues/Trouble In Mind ... Pac N 8/6 HIR 
Oh Peter ! E 5/ WH! Royal Garden/Where Did You N 8/6 HIR 
Devil and Deep, ‘Changes ae Fe nas BrE E 4) WHI MANN N 
Million Dollar Baby /Sing BrE E 4/ WHI Flat Foot/Mart ReZ Vv HIR 
Shuffle Off/42nd Street ak BrE E 4/ WHI McKINLEY’S BAND. 
RHYTHM KINGS. N. O. Parade/First Degre N 6/- 
JOUNN BrE N PAR McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS. 
Y. Sighin’ and Cryin’/Henderson ... HMV N 5/- HIR 
Bull Fiddle Blues/Weary City HMVS N PEN MILLER, PUNCH. 
JOHNSON, DINK. sve rE Some of These Days/Like You Can... N 6/6 TRA 
‘NEW ORLEANS SEVEN. 
Grace and Beauty /Stomp Lowdown ... AM N PEN Easy Rider/How Long Blues... Elite E 7/6 TRA 
LEWIS, TED. NOBLE, RAY. 
Rag BI CoE G-N S/T MON When You've Got/Over Shoulder... HMV E TRA 
Unt Hagar’s Blues COE N PAR Double Trouble/On The Moon 46 TRA : 
MANNONE, OLIVER, KING. 
PRIMA, LOUIS. ORY, KID. 
a DeE N PAR Panama/Bamboo Tree Cre N 8/- HIR 
a. a Gi E PHILLIPS, LOUISVILLE JUG BAND. 
ive Me Some/Wild About That oe oe CoS N = PEN Smack The Sax/That’s Your Last ans am BrE E TIA HIR 
cui WATTERS, LU. QUEBEC, IKE. 
Any G/N S/T MON Cup-Mute Clayton/Topsy BN N 6/- TRA 
LLSTAR SEXTET. Dolores/On Parade... N 6/- TRA 
Galaxy /Can’t Get Started Esq N 5/ TRA SMITH, BESSIE. 
Gimme Pigfoot/Buggy Ride... PaE N 4/6 TRA 
STEWART, REX. 
Madeleine/Muskrat Ramble... B.S. N 8/- HIR ‘ 
SULLIVAN-BECHET. 
Panama/Sister Kate Tem N 5/- TRA 


DISPOSALS. 


) 
- ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. ‘ 
AR 
Pickin’ At Pick/Georgia 6) TRA 4, Mortimer Court, St. John’s Wood, LONDON, N.W. 8. 
) BOLLING, CLAUDE. 
- Orys Trombone/The Mooche ... Pac HIR DISPOSALS. 
_ BYAS, DON. VENUTI-LANG. 
Red ‘Cross /Walking Around BS E 5/6 TRA Sunshine/Wild Cat PaE G 5/6 
Co ' CHISHOLM, JIVE FIVE. WASHBOARD RHYTHM BAND. ‘ 
Ie No Smoking /Penalty k5 DeE E 4/6 TRA Coming Hi-de-ho/Swing Gate... CoE N 3/6 
Aa THE COTTON PICKERS. ELLINGTON & 
Milenburg Joys/Gone Away... BrE E 5/ TRA Harlem Speaks Dec E 4- 
ESQUIRE FIVE. HIN 
Idabop/Boppin at Esquire Esq N S/ TRA Rhythm Sundae/Pianology Voc E 6/- 
Fa FELDMAN, VICTOR. ARKANSAW 
eS 4 Mop Mop/Lady Bird rey, on nee Esq N 5/ TRA Take in Sun ‘ Pa F 4/6 
Fa GOODMAN, BENNY. MORTON. 
Muskrat Ramble/After Awhile Br E 4/ HIR Jelly Lord/Midnight Mama BrA N 12/6 
Dixie Band/Ellington —... HMV N 3/6 HIR WOLVERINES/BIX. 
Nitwit Ser/Bugle Call Rag CoE N 3/6 HIR Oh ! Baby/Toddlin’ Blues ... BrE N 5/6 
—_ HAMPTON, LIONEL. CHICAGO LOOPERS. 
Fa Baby Won’t You Please/I Just she dan HMV N 3) HIR 3 Blind Mice Master | and 2 ‘ie et a Roe HRS N 12/6 
ez HAWKINS, COLMAN _| HENDERSON. 
fo On The Bean/Recollections ay oak ror Davis E 6/ TRA Rug Cutters/Hotter Hell ... BrE N 5/- 
HENDERSON, FLETCHER. ARMSTRONG FIVE. 
Tozo/Henderson Stomp CoE E 4/ HIR West End Blues Pa N 6/- 
9 Pretty Girl/Dorsey Bros. PaE E 3/ HIR McKINNEY COTTON/MOTEN. 
My Gal In F PaE E 3/ HIR Plain Dirt/Blue Room HMV E 
} HINES, AND 400 other English and American ; Various condition ; ; some very cheap or a 
- 9 Blues BrE N 4) HIR would sell in bulk. 
- f Seen by appointment. CUN 7953. TOM EDWARDS, 4, Mortimer Court, St. John's = 
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THE JAZZMAN’S CALENDAR. 


THE ONLY CALENDAR PRODUCED SPECIALLY FOR JAZZ ENTHUSIASTS. 


* 


12 PHOTOGRAPHS AND ACTION PICTURES 
of your Favourite Jazzmen with an_ interesting 
Data Sheet giving you a Short History of each. 


THE CALENDAR IS PRODUCED ON HEAVY ART PAPER, AND BOUND 
A SPIRAL WIRE SO THAT YOU CAN KEEP THE PICTURES ALL THE 


* * * 


Price 1/6 plus packing and postage 3d. — 
(Special Rates to Clubs for quantities). 
OBTAINABLE FROM MUSIC and BOOK SHOPS or DIRECT FROM PUBLISHERS : 
RECORDED MUSIC SERVICES PUBLISHING CO. 


LONDON SALES AGENCY: MIDLAND SALES AGENCY: 
28, Ladbroke Square. ‘* Fairways,’’ Hampton in Arden, 


LONDON, W. 11. WARWICKSHIRE. 


JOURNAL 


Grand Double Christmas Number. 
EXTRA ARTICLES FOUR PAGES PHOTOS ON ART PAPER. 


(See note on page 10). 
x * 


THE FINEST JAZZ MAGAZINE 
EVER PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


x * 


READY EARLY DECEMBER. ORDER EARLY TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. 
(Paper Supplies limit production). 


Price °3/- 


Place your Order to-day with your usual Supplier. 


Lunt & Co (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Staffs. 
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